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scape, similar to the churches built everywhere in
France from the fourteenth to the end of the eighteenth
century, but adapted to the Canadian climate. It is
to be found, too, in the more pretentious church built
with apse and transept. Churches like these needed
ornament and decoration. That was the task of the
wood carvers, artists or craftsmen who spread a
classico-baroque style not only through the Quebec
countryside but down to Detroit and even into
Louisiana; it was the task, too, of the goldsmiths whose
refined taste and skilful fingers perpetuated the true
French tradition. Religious buildings, public monu-
ments, town houses, and the farmhouses of habitants,
by their shapes as by their decoration, bore testimony
to French art in their elegance and grace, rustic sim-
plicity and strength. But all, too, bore the mark of
individuality. They were the expression of a some-
what different art which was forced to take into con-
sideration native materials and to adapt itself to local
conditions, an art which possessed a creative vitality in
itself.

About the time that the fate of the colony, which,
in theory, had been settled by the philosophers, was
about to be decided in fact on the sea and on the battle-
fields of Europe, the face of Canada no longer reflected
merely that of France, its mother. In its economic and
social life, if not in its laws and institutions, by what
intellectual life it possessed, as a vigorous native art
was already proving, Canada had not become just
another France. Even though it did so unconsciously,
it gave sure signs of a personality in which there un-
doubtedy persisted the traces of its origin, but a
personality which stood out sharply from that of other
provinces. Canada compared favourably with any of